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having either to order his death or spare the life of a dangerous enemy. Savary afterwards repudiated this remark; but I have been assured, by those who were present and heard it, that he certainly made it. Nor is it less certain that Bonaparte blamed Savary for his haste; but, the thing being done, he had to accept the consequences.
General Pichegru, ashamed of having been in league with assassins, and unwilling that the conqueror of Holland should share the sentence of Chouan criminals, hanged himself in prison with his neckcloth. An assertion was made that he had been strangled by some of Bonaparte's mamelukes; but this was a fabrication. Moreover, it would have been a useless crime, it being rather to Bonaparte's interest to display Pichegru in disgrace before a tribunal than to kill him in private. Cadoudal, with several of his associates, was condemned to death and executed. The Polignacs and M. de la Rivi&re were similarly sentenced, but the penalty-was commuted to imprisonment for life. They were at first shut up at Vincennes, then allowed under parole to reside in a private hospital. On the approach of the Allies in 1814 they escaped, and joined the Count of Artois in Franche-Comte, and in the following year were among the bitterest in urging the prosecutions of Bonapartists. As for General Moreau, he was condemned to two years' imprisonment. The First Consul remitted his sentence, on condition of his going to the United States. He lived there in obscurity till 1813, and then returned to Europe, to take his place among the enemies of his country, and to die fighting against Frenchmen,1 thus confirming all the accusations brought against him at the time of Pichegru's conspiracy.
The French nation, weary of revolutions, and seeing how necessary Bonaparte was if order were to be maintained, forgot the odious business of the Duke of Enghien, and acclaimed Bonaparte Emperor on May 25, 1804. Most Courts recognised the new sovereign. On this occasion,
1 In the Kussian army at Dresden, September 1, 1813. In his last letter to his wife, after he received his mortal wound, he wrote: * Ce coquin de Bonaparte a tonjours 6te" heureux.'